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About the early dawn ofa May morning, Madame Const 
and her young companions set ouf on her promised visit to i 
afilicted friends, Hhe ortental skv already wore the clear Aj}- 
pearance of appl hinge light: liuwes of a deep ved occupied 
that part of the horizon from whence the tr of day was abou 
FO cmeret rosecate streaks extended tat uf) in the heaven 5, al § 


these again were msensibly changed into others tinged with 
den glow : until the sun’s appearance melted all those tint 
phere into one universal white.—“ What a magni 
exclaimed Elizabeth, « observe how beautiful 
the summits of those distant hills appear, tipped with gold from 
the sun’s early rays, While the valleys below yet weau the dusky 
hues of departing night. Tow melodiously do the feathers 
songsters of the grove warble forth their matin strains; and 
the plains, enamelled with flowers, now spangled all over with 
the dew-drops of the moon, which glisten in the clear beams of 
day.’ 


hese are a part of the cnyoyments that are derived from 
‘Ariy rising, said madame Constance, pieasures Which the 
al , Fe) Te = : ° 
stothful seldom taste ; advantages which the sluggish can neve 


« ‘ariat » 39 ‘ ” aaa e\7 ate stiches t 
appreciate.” « But now,” observed Catharine, * the husband- 
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men have commeneed their daily labours : how cheerfully do 
they ply their accustomed work—how dilligently do they pur- 
sue their rural employments.” ‘* J would suppose,” said Ame- 
lia, « they will not be so merry under the scorching heat of a 
meridian sun, or through the tempests of rain and storm: I 
wonder how they can support themselves in such toilsome and 


laborious occupations.” 


‘‘ It is the prospect of reaping the fruits of these labours,’ 
said madame Constance, « that urges them in their prosecu- 
tion: Hope crowns all their efforts in the most pleasing results 
—and forms them in illusion always successful and fortunate. 
Without i ope, every situation in life would become a dreary wil- 
derness, andtexistence a misery.” 

«Your observations, madam,” remarked Elizabeth, «* makes 
me recollect the following lines of a favourite poet, descriptive 
of the life of the labouring class of society : 

** Gay hope is their’s, by Fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possess’d ; 

The tear forgot, as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast ; 

Their’s buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy might, 
Their spirits pure, their slumbers light, 

That fly the approach of morn.” 

A meandering river that flowed through verdant meadows, 
and now scemed to lose itself in the mazes of a shadowy forest, 
presented itself to their view. ++ Iam glad we are so near our 
place of destination,” said madame Constance as sie pointed 
to the curling smoke that issued from a neat cottage amongst 
the trees on the banks of the river, «© I feel fatigued from se 
long a walk. 

On their arrival at the door of the cottage, they were welcom- 
ed with every demonstration of joy, by a neat little girl cf twelve 
or thirteen : her apparel, of course, not the most costly or ele- 
gant, was yet plain and decent; and if a patch appeared, if 
only showed how neatly her dexterity with the needle was used. 
On entering the house, every thing exhibited poverty—but pov- 
erty of which honesty need not be ashamed. What first attract- 
ed their attention, were two or three children seated round a 
table on which was placed food, indeed wholesome, but just suf- 
ficient to appease their craving appetites. Three or four seats 
or Chairs, arranged in order around the room ; a chest or two : 
a suit of drawers, somewhat the worse of the wear, appeared 
on one side : upon this were seen cups and saucers, some in- 
deed with a crack, and some with a flaw ; among these a few 
mugs and bowls ; a broken glass or so, in which were placed by 
way of ornament, some flowers of the season ;—on the other 
side, a few embers glimmered their dull flames upon the kitchen 
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hearth.—Advancing towards the further end of the room, upon 
a bed in the corner, was discovered the mother of the family : 

Sickness and watchfulness had left their deepest traces on her 
visage ; her aspect depicted despair ; yet despair accompanied 
by placid resignation ;—and, unmindfal of her own situation, 
all her care and solicitude was directed to alittle cherub boy 
of one or two years old, who lay by her side: his cheeks that 
formerly outvied the damask rose, now presented the lily’s 
whiteness: his lips that once outdone the colors of the coral or the 
ruby, now wore the hues of dark purple and lividness: and his 
difficult and interrupted breathing, indicated the approaches.of 
dissolution. Near them, on another bed, lay the father ;—wild 
and haggard were his looks ; hollow moans, accompanied with 
stifled sighs and coughs were extorted by his pains; yet in his 
intervals of ease, his manner and appearance denoted that he 
had not entirely despaired of recovery. At times he assumed 
an air of cheerfulness, in order to dispel his consorts dejection. 

—** Do, madame Constance, (said he, after the first civilitics 

and inquiries were passed,) endeavour to comfort and enliven 
Maria, for if it is God’s will our little boy should go, why should 
we despond or repine ? she supposed herself much worse than 
she really is; and banishes all hope of recovery by her des- 
vair.” ‘* Your suppositions, Charies,” said she, «are of no 
avail. Itis nota great length of time since we followed our 
daughter Olivia to the grave! and now my youngest and dear- 
est child struggles in the agonies of death ;—my thoughts and 
hopes are all concentred in a happier state, and I feel a fore- 
bodement that [ shall not long survive them.” 

“But do you suppose it is your duty,” observed madame 
Constance, « to succomb under your present misfortunes, and 
yield up to your sorrows all hopes of recovery at the expense 
of your life. The precepts of religion from holy writ, direct 
us to bear up to the last—and the Being in whom yon should 
most confide, declares he will deliver from a thousand troubles, 
all those that put their trustin him. It is the misfortune of our 
sex to despair in every unfortunate occurreace, and resign ail 
their hopes, without an endeavour to the contrary. Your situ- 
ation is not more insupportable than the generality of mankind. 
If Providence has thought proper to lay on you his chastening 
hand, itis only for your benefit. If itis poverty of which you 
so much complain ; honest poverty is no disgrace! many thous- 
ands are compellec to follow unjustifiable acts, to satisfy na- 
ture’s cravings : thousands insensible to civilization and pure 
‘religion, are yet content with every lot in which they may be 
placed : and why should you, who are gifted with so much intel- 
ligence, murmur at the dispensations which may affect you ?—~ 
every situation in life has its bright and its dark sides! it is 
our duty to struggle with misfortunes when present, and hg 
prepared for them when absent.” | 
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“* I feel resigned fo my situation,” said the afflicted Maria, 
«¢ and by your advice, I will endeavour to conform myself to 
every adversity that may affect me. If I should recover, per- 
haps economy and persevering industry may still reinstate us 
above the frowns of the world, and the misfortunes we now la- 
bour under.” 

The many kind offices which madame Constance and her 
young companions rendered this afflicted family, had detained 
them until towards the close of the day. Altho’ the little Har- 
ry had expired while they remained in the cottage ; vet the 
consolations, and friendly interest which madame Constance 
had taken towards the mother, seemed to dispel her despair, and 
inspire her with more confidence of recovery. Their de- 
parture, however affecting on account of the death of the little 
Harry, was yet pleasing, in having rendercd benevolent aid, 
and making poverty content with its lot. 

They pursued their way for some time along the margin of 
the river, absorbed in thought, reflecting on the scenes they had 
witnessed, until aroused by an cxciamation of Amelia: « Oh, 
bless me! if Catharine does not start as much on viewing her 
beauty reflected in the waters, as Milton says our grandmother 
Eve did, on beholding her’s in the streams of Paradise.—I dare 
say, dear Catharine, you ave as sensible now of seli-approving 
beauty, as When you discovered the other day, how much young 
Albert was smitten with your charms. Indeed, I am inclined to 
believe the love-sick swain has effected a reciprocal flame in 
your breast! Would you believe, madaine Coustance, I was 
awakened the vther night by her talking over some tender ex- 
pressiohs, m her sleep, concerning this Albert.” 

‘Ah, you sly rogue,” replied Catharine, «you do not sup- 
pose I can retort on you im the same tune, You did not observe, 
madame Constance, when Mr. H. was announced the other 

“evening, how Amelia blushed 5; and againshe blushed when he 
declared himself a great admirer of flaxen hair and blue eyes ; 
likewise, those airs and songs which he observed were his par- 
ticular favourites—them only she seldom ceased to play and 
sing ever since.” 

ss What we have so lately seen at ihe cottage,” ohserved ma- 
dame Constance, * would have made me suppose that you 
would have been engaged in other subjects of conversation.— 
But where is Elizabeth ?—she loiters far behind.” 

“ } shall search for the truant,” said Amelia. «© No doubt 
there is never a flower, > hether daisy, honeysuckle, er bluebot- 
tle, but the romantic girl has cropped. She has become very 
pensive of late : on our retura you shall soon know the cause.” 
‘They soon made their appearance from amongst the bushes, 
Elizabeth, indeed, holding some flowers in one hand, and in -the 
other a chirping bird: « Did I not say she would be found 
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with these flowers,” said Amelia; “ moreover, she has hu- 
manely rescucd a young robin from drowning in the stream ;— 
indeed she intends writing a copy of verses on the occasion, the 
whole to conclude with a sonnet on young Cyril’s bonny black 
eyes.” 

«s T shall never confide in you again, miss Amelia,” said Eli- 
zabeth; you might have spared me this time, at least.’— 
«sNow you ave angry with me,” replied Amelia: but you 
will forgive me, Lam sure, when you reflect it is only to our 
confidential friends 1 have mentioned your love story—and you 
will be more inclined to do so, when you hear that I informed on 
Catharine, and Catherine on me; therefore, [ thought as mad- 
ame Constance knew all about us, she might likewise know a 
little about you.” 

* jf am rejoiced, young ladies,’ remarked madame Constance, 
«* to have discovered so much of your affections : next to the 
picasure of promoting your welfare, 1 shail feel peculiarly hap- 
py to have you advantageously anited to gentlemen who can 
discover and appreciate your virtues. But you will allow me 
an opportunity, LT hope, to becume more acquainted with these 
yeung gentlemen; perhaps my experience in the world, may 
assist we to Know more of their merits,” 

‘Lie party bad arrived in sight of ber Ladyship’s dwelling 
about the tie the orb of day was sinking below the western 
horizon. ‘Lhe,simple songs of the rustics, retiring from their 
daily labours, now reached their ears. ** This pathetic strain 
produces greater effect with me, at least,” said madame Con- 
stance, ‘* than the extolled productions of the most celebrated 
masters, assisted by all their rules of counterpoint. 

[Yo be continued. ] EUGENIUS. 





FOR THE VISITER. 


Alfred and Selina. 


* Oh, was she a vision just glancing to view, 

Then dispers’d in the sun-bcams, or melted to dew ? 
Oh, would it had been so,—oh, would that her eye 
Had been but a star-glance that shot thro’ the sky, 
And her voice that was moulded to melody’s thrill, 
Mad been buta zephyr that sigh’d and was still! 
Oh, would it had been so,—not then this poor heart 
Had learn’d the sad lesson to love and to part.” 


Thus sung the disconsolate Alfred as he reclined against a 
tree that grew on the luxuriant banks of the Susquehanna. The 
evening was mild: not a breeze was heard to move the foliage 


of the trees—and smooth and clear as a mirror was the breast 


of the wide rolling river. ‘The moon-beams played on the face 
of the softly flowimg water, and the bat issued from his retreat, 
to play his evening gambols in the air: the night-bird sat upon 
the stately oak, occasionally breaking the solemn silence with 
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his note, while the surrounding rocks echoed responsively 
whipperwill, whipperwill. "Twas a night suchas lovers choose 
to wander all lonely, and muse on the object of their atlections. 

Alfred was one of those youths, whose refined sensibility and 
warm imagination make them appear, in the eyes of the world, 
imbecile and romantic.—Alas, how erroneous is frequently the 
opinion of the world! Alfred’s bosom contained a heart open 
to the soft influence of love : He had a mind, gifted by nature 
with the most refined sentiments, which was improved by a 
liberal education. Ile loved !—and his was the pure extatic 
love that reigned in the heart of one who beleived its possessor 
to be every thing that man could desire in woman. Nor did the 
impetuosity or thoughtlessness of youth influence his mind, and 
prevent him from judging correctly : No, she on whom his at- 
iections were fixed, was lovely indeed. She was not the ima- 
ginary production of a poet’s brain—she was not the romantic 
vision of an enraptured novelist ;—she was a woman, “a little 
lower than the angels.” What shall [say of her beauty ? how 
shall I describe her charms ?—Go to the plains of Georgia— 
Jook at the Circassian fair : are they models of beauty and per- 
fection ? return and behold one more charming in the modest 
Selina. Go to the statues of ancient Greece —go to the living 
monuments cf Grecian beauty in the oriental Isles : are they 
beautiful ? yes ; but far more lovely was the amiable Selina !— 
But beauty was the least of her perfections : the lustre of her 
eye was but the representation of the brightness of her mind. 

‘* Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves, unstain’d and pure, 
The modest virtues mingled in her eye ; 
Thoughtiless of beauty, she was beauty’s self,” 

Such was the beautiful Selina : And Alfred loved her—lov’d 
her for herself only ; for fortune sne had none: Her portion 
was a mind enriched with every principle of virtue; a dispo- 
sition sweet and unassuming ; anda heart open to sympathy 
and love. Fortune once had smijed upon her—had promised 
her affluence through life ; but how deceitful is the fickle god- 
dess ! Her father became bankrupt, and was reduced to very 
narrow circumstances : Yet notwithstanding this blow, Selina 
did not loose that sweetness of temper always natural to her ; 
she submissively conformed to what ber father’s failure made in- 
dispensible. 

About this time it was that Alfred chanced to see her. He 
was enraptured with her beauty ; but what were his delights, 
on becoming acquainted with her, to find that the charms of her 
person did not exceed those of her mind. He became a lover ; 
an enthusiastic but hopeless lover ! He had always been poor— 
and he could therefore only contemplate the charms of Selina, 
without daring to hope for a happiness which his heart wouid 
rave known how to enjoy. He loved her long in silence ; for 
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he was too prudent, under present circumstances, to make pro- 
fessions of love, much less overtures of marriage, to her whom 
he almost adored. At length he resolved to leave a place where 
he could not exist without constantly feeling that silent anguish 
which is the consequence of hopeless love. But he could not 
think of departing, without first unburthening his heart to the 
ebject on whom his soul doated. He accordingly visited her, 
for he was by this time no stranger at the house, and with that 
resolution which every man ought to assume, cpened the secret 
sorrows of his heart to the fair Selina. He did not fall at her 
feet ; he did not whine like a spaniel : these are no marks of 
love : He spoke like a man, cool and deliberate,— I am come, 
Selina,” said he, “ to take my leave of you, as I intend leaving 
this place to-morrow. My regard for you has long since kin- 
died into a pure and unquenchable flame of love ; but I have 
never yet attempted to gain your affections, as my circumstan- 
ces forbid such agtep. Igo, perhaps never to ste you again.” 

It may well be supposed that feelings so refined as Selina’s 
were not dormant on such an occasion. She had always ad- 
mired the easy gracefulness, the unassuming manners, and 
good sense of Alfred ; nor had she been ignorant of his passion 
for her, for in her presence his look unconsciously spoke the 
feelings of his heart. ‘ Your candour,” said she, “ would be 
illy repaid, were Ito play the prude on this occasion. I will 
own, sir, my regard for you is equal to that which you profess 
for me. But, sir, time and absence may perhaps dissipate ihe 
feelings which now oppress you ; or, if they should not, fortune 
may yet smile upon you ere it be too late.”” This was consol- 
ing tothe mind and heart of a youth like Alfred, “No, (re- 
plied he) under my present impressions, [ feel absence can have 
but little weight in making me forget you ; but it may perhaps 
prevent the mel: ancholy vemnesabrance of your sweet image from 
recurring so frequently ; ; Lam, however, determined to make 
the trial, | for hope is not with me here, and worse than despair 
cannot follow me any where: Karewell ! may Heaven grant 
you many happy years; while I, at distance, brood in silence o’er 
the sorrows of iny heart.” They took an affectionate leave of 

each other. Sclina was dejected, : 
** Her bosom labcur’d with a bursting sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 
But the anguish of Alfred’s bosom was only depicted in his 
countenance. His heart was full—too full ior utterance. 

That evening I chanced to stray along the green banks of the 
river : and saw him, as I have already described, in melancholy 
mood indulging the sorrows of his heart. I saw him rise, look 
around, and sigh,—‘“ O, Selina !? exclaimed the youth, “ why 
am I not now possessed of wealth, for then might [ be happy ! 
now, for the first time do I fee! what it is to be poor.—But why 
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should 1 give way to these sad reflections ’ let reason and res- 
olution prevail. To-morrow I will begone !? He started up, 
and hurried out of sight—Unhappy youth ! exclaimed I, why 
did fortune not favour you with riches ? thou art endowed with 
noble virtues: thy mind is polished by education—would to 
Heaven thou wert rich! I turned and retraced my steps home- 
ward, musing on the unhappy fate of this amiable youth. The 
following morning he took his departure : I saw him start : he 
seemed to be somewhat depressed— * Farewell !” said he, as 
he seized my hand, and gave it a gentle pressure, “ Farewell ! 
Iknow not when I shal! return.” 

A few weeks had elapsed since the absence of Alired, when 
i received a letter from him, stating that he had unexpectedly 
fallen into the possession of a handsome estate by the death ot 
an uncle. I took occasion to acquaint the family of Selina with 
this intelligence, though they were ignorant of Alfred’s attach- 
ment to their daughter ; hoping thereby to make it indirectly 
reach her ears, that I might observe what effect it would have 
upon her. I was delighted to find that she became more cheer- 
ful, and the melancholy which had before so frequently over- 
shadowed her lovely features, was dispelled by the joyful news 
—not by the hope ef again becoming the child of aflluence, 
but by the reflection that now she would be joined to a man she 
loved. Alfred had not been absent three months till he return- 
ed full of cheerfulness and hope ;—and need I add—ithey were 
soon after joined in the holy bands of matrimony, and now en- 
joy the sweets of connubial happiness: Alfred attends to his 
business, which is lucrative, andthe smiles of his beautiful 
and amiable wife, in the evening dissipate the fatigue and 
cares of the day. | 4 





Communicated Jer the Visiter. 
ANECDOTE OF MR. WESLEY 


In the course of his voyage to America, Mr. Wesley, hearing 
an unusual noise in the cabin of Gen. Oglethorpe, the governor 
of Georgia, with whom he sailed, stepped in to enquire the 
cause of it; on which the general immediately addressed him— 
* Mr. Wesley, you must cxcuse me ; [ have met witha provoca- 
tion too great for man to bear. You know the only wine I drink 
is Cyprus wine, zs it agrees with me the best of any: I there- 
fore provided myself with several dozens of it ; and this vil- 
jain, Grimaldi, (his foreign servant, who was present and almost 
dead with fear,) has drank up the whole of it ; but I will be 
avenged of him ; Ihave ordered him to be tied hand and foot, 
and to be carried to the man of war which sails with us. The 
rascal should have taken care how he used me so, for I never 

forgive.” “ Then T hope, sir, (said Mr. Wesley, looking calmly 
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at him) you never sin.” The general was quite confounded at 
the reproof ; and putting his hand into his pocket, took out a 
bunch of keys, which he threw at Grimaldi, saying “ ‘ there, vil- 
lain, take my keys, and behave better for the future.’ 





Zorouster’s definition of the Supreme Being. 

His is the first of incorruptibles ; eternal, and not created : 
He is not composed of parts ; there is nothing like, or equ’ to 
Him : He isthe author of every good; the soveregn ‘disposer 
of ail order, and of all beauty : He derives his knowledge only 
from himself: He is the source of all wisdoin, and sole authov 
of all nature. 
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PIOGRAPHY.....3 Jane, yoo en of Navarre 
This excellent queen was ihe dausvics ov tdenry LL. a.og of 


Navarre, and ot Margaret of Orleais, sister to Francis L. king 
of France. She was born in the year, 1528. 

From her chudwood she was carefully educated in the protes- 
tant religion, to which sho sic dfastly adhered all ber days. Bish- 
up Burnet SayS & ior, & Lai she recetved both the veforma- 
tion, and brought her subjects to it: Unat she vot only teformed 
her court, but her whole princ seals to such a degree, that the 
Golden Age seemed to have returned under her ; or rather, 
Christianity appeared aga.n with its primitive purity and 
lustre.” 


Lhis illustrious quecn, being invited to attend the nuptials of 


her son and the king of France’s sister, fell a sacrifice to the 
machinations and cruelty of the French court against the pro- 
testant religion. ‘That religious fortitude and genuine piety, 
with which she was endued, did not, however, desert her in this 
great conilict, and at the approach of death. 

‘lo some that were about her, near the conclusion of her 
time, she said, ** L receive all this as from the hand of God, 
my most merciful fatrer : nor have I, during my extremity, 
feared to die, much less murmured against God for inflicting 
this chastisement upon me ; knowing that whatsoever he does 
with nie, he so orders it, that in the end, it shall turn to my ev- 
erlasting good.” 

When she saw her ladies and women weepiiig about her bed, 
she blamed them, saying, «* Weep not for me, I pray you; for 
God by this sickness, calls me hence to enjoy a better iife: and 
now [ shailenter into the desired haven, towards which this 
frail vessel of mine has been along time steering.” 

She expressed some concern for her children, as they would 
be deprived of her in their tender years ; but added, “1 doubt 
not tuat God himself wili be their father and protector, as hs 
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has ever been mine in my greatest affiictions ; I therefore com- 
mit them wholly to his government and fatherly care.—I believe 
that Christ is my only mediator and saviour ; and I look for 
salvation ¢ hrough no other. Omy God! inthy good time, de- 
liver me from the troubles of this present life, that I may attain 
to the felicity which thou hast promised to bestow upon ime.”’ 
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The women of Scio, and almost allihe other Greek Islands, 
have been celebrated for their beauty, and their persons have 
been the most perfect models of syminetry to painters and sta- 
tuaries. Dr. Richard Chandler says, “ The beautiful Greek 
girls are the most striking ornaments of Scio. Many of these 
were sitting at the doors and windows, twisting cotton or silk, 
or employed in spinning, and needle-work, and accosted us 
with familiarity, bidding us welcome, as we passed. The streets 
on Sundays and holidays, are filled with them in groups. They 
wear short peiticoats, reaching only totheir knees, with white 
silk or cotton stockings. Their head-dress, which is peculiar 
to the Island, is akind of turban, the linen so white and thin, it 
seemed snow. ‘Their slippers are chiefly yellow, with a knot 
of rediringe at the heel. Some wore them fastened with a 
thong. Their garments were of silk, of various colours ; and 
their whole appearance so fantastic and lively, as to afford us 
much entertanment. The Turks inhabit a separate quarter, 
and their women are concealed.” 
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South American Indian Dance. 
From Colonel Hippesiry’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Oronoco and Apure, 
just published. 

The Indian dance is not only amusing but scientific : 
would create wonder and applause on any stage in Europe,— 
The leader is styled their chief, or Indian king, te whom the 
others pay implicit obedience. The chief, and ty. lve Indian 
lads. (om twelve to fifteen years of age, are dressed in the cos- 
tume of the country, viz. ashort petticoat tied roand the waist, 
and decorated with various polounal feathers, compose the whole 
of the body dress ; the petticoat extends almost to the knee, and 
is very tastefully ornamented 5; round the head a coronet of co- 
loared paper, decorated with plumes of feathers, is displayed, 
aud the long twisted black hair gives a finished appearance to 
the whole. ‘Phe cbief alone wears a mantle, adorned witli 
pieces of scar let cloth, gracefally thrown over his shoulders ; 
and with a sort of sceptre in his band, commands the whole.— 
He wears a large coronet on his head. The boys are all arm- 
ed with bows and arrows, and having formed themselves into 
two lines, their king w atks dawn the middle, and seats himself 
in the chair of state. He is supposed to personate Montezama, 
who, on receiving aletter from the Curtiz, demanding the un- 
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conditional surrender of his person and treasure, is so irritated 
and displeased, as to cause him to tear the letter in pieces, be- 
fore his body guard, and having imparted to them its contents, 
demands of them, if they are willing to die in their Inca’s de- 
fence. ‘lheir answer is an instantaneous prostration of them- 
selves at the feet of their monarch, in token of their firm reso- 
Jution to defend him to the last extremity, and die in his cause. 
‘Tiey then on a sudden rise, and having strung their bows, 
show their readiness for immeciaie defence. The piece then 
concludes, and daneing recommences. ‘The pole dance in gen- 
eral closes the diversion of the afternoon ; a dance soa called 
from the production of a pole about ten feet high, and about 
four feet five inches in circumference. At the head is a round 
ball or trunk, immediately under which is fastened twelve diffe- 
rent coloured and varfous striped pieces of French tape, about 
half aninch broad, and about twelve fees cach piece in length. 
The pole being kept perpendicularly supported, each Indian 
lad lays hold of a line of tape, which is drawn to its full length, 
the whole forming a large circle around the pole, one regalar- 
ly covering his companion infront. Ata signal from the chicf, 
the music strikes up a favourite tune, and the circle become in 
motion, half of the performers facing to the right about: on 
the second signal each steps off, and meeting the other, they 
pass on in succession right and left, and so continue until the 
twelve lines of tape are entwined in checked order from the tp 
to the bottom of the pole ; and so regular is the appearance, 
that it would be difficult to find a flaw or mistake. A halt for 
the moment takes place, and the same process is again renewed 
to unwind the tape, which is as regularly completed as before, 
by inverting the dance and leading fr .m left to right. It is not 
only graceful, but the movements of the whole are in step and 
time to the various cadences which the instrument produces. At 
the various periods I saw this performance, the instrument was 
a violin, and the tune a favourite French Waltz. 





—_——— —_—_ —_ —___. __.. __._ 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLES II. AND LETI, THE HISTORIAN. 


Leti was a native of Milan, and was graciously received at 
the English court, Charles I. promising to make him king’s 
historiographer. Being one day at his Majesty’s levee, Charles 
said to him—* Leti, I hear you are writing the hi: tory of the 
court of England. 2) & §} re,” replied Leti, “T have. for some 
time, been preparing materials for such a hisiory.” “ Take 
care,” said the king, “that your work gives no offence.” “ Sir, 
repli ed Leti, “ I will do what I can ; but if a man were as 
wise as Solomon, he would scarce be able to avoid giving some 
offence.” Why then,” rejoined the king, “ be as wise as Sol- 


omon ; write proverbs, not histories.” 
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| Gonvert to More’s sentiments of female education. Yet, while 
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hy | Sir Thomas More was so remarkably attentive to the educa- 

tion of his daughters, and brought them up with such strict at- 
tention to every thing that can charm or be admired in a female, 
that the school of Move was praised no less for its novelty, than 
the accomplishments of its pupils. Erasmus, trom whom we 
derive these particulars, and who was often an inmate of that 
delightful society, greatly captivated with the easy manners, the 
animated conversation, and extraord! nary accomplishments of 
these young ladies, could not help owning himse If a complete 


a 





he admired theirimprovement, and shared in the pleasures t 
diffused, he could not help remarking to his friend, ene day, 
how severe a cdlainity it would be, if, by any of those fatalities 
to which the human race is liable, such accomplished beings, 
whom he had so paintully and successtully laboured io HNVVOY ec, 
should happen tobe snaiched away !—-“ Hf they are to die,” re- 
plied More, without hesitation, “ | would rather have them die 
weil iniormed, than ignor. nt.” This reply, continues Erasmus, 
reminded me of s baying of Phocian, whose wite, ashe was -*a- 
pout to drink he Maison, schording to his sentence, exclaimed. 
“Ah ! my husband yon die innocent !’—* And would you, my 
wife,” he rejoined, “rather have me die guilty ?” 
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FEMALE. Wis SFOMARY SOCLE ry. 
EE RRR E RSE Re SE 
A number of ladies, agreeably to previous notice, met at Don- : 
eral Church, Lancaster county, on the 20th of Octobe r, 1519, 
for the purpose of forming a missionary socinty. After an ap- ; 
propriate address <a the ne VY. Mir. ArT, Pastor of the Congre- 1 
gation, the sociely was formed, the constitution adopted, and : 
the Olicers Ci OSE. 

om oh e Tatu’ Tait s 3 
JONSTEPUTPION 

OF THE FEMALE MISSIONARY SO 
The Subscribers, desirous of aiding in sending the Gospel to 
cestitute places in our own — and io other countries 


that have not vet received 1 ju ave agreed to form themselves 
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into a society, and have adc iea tine toliow ing - 


| P a os pr. oe . 
; Arnricte 1. This society shall be called the Fruate Mis- 
SIONARY Society or Donec 

y rete 


pT Tah ; Lice ; oa 5} . . \, 
Art. 2. ‘Vhe object of this society shall be, to aid in pro- 
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moting the cause ol missions, either domestic or foreign. 
Arr. J. Any person subscribing, and paying fifty cents, or 
more, annually, suall be a member of this society. 

Art. 4 ‘ene business of this seerety shall be conducted hy 
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a President, Treasurer, and Secretary, and sia other managers ; 
five of whom shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Arr. 5. The board of Managers shall meet once in three 
months, or more frequently if necessary, on a day to be fixed by 
themselves. 

Art. 6. The board of Managers shall appoint agents, to sol- 
icit subscriptions and donations, to aid the funds of the society. 

Art. 7. The Treasurer shall take charge of the monies be- 
longing to the seciety, and dispose of them as the board of 
Managers shall direct. 

Art. 8. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the 
board of Managers, and of the Society at t their ¢ annual meetings. 

Art. 9. There shall be a meeting of the society once a 
vear, on the first Monday of October, when the officers of the 
Society shall be chosen, and the otner business of the society 
transacted. 

Art. 10. This Constitution may be altered at any annual 
meeting of the Society, by a vote of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the society, or by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


Officers for the present Fear, 


President—-Mrs. ANNA PATTERSON, 
Treasurer—Mrs. MARY WHITHHILL, 
Secretary—Mrs. JANE PORTER. 


Other Managers. 

Mrs. SOPHIA MOULTON, Mrs MARY VANCE. 
Miss ABIGAIL WHITEHILL, Mrs. MARY KERR, 
Miss MARTHA PATTERSON, Miss REBECCA CURRAN, 

[We hope this society, so benevolent in its object, will be 
generally patronised by the ladies in this district of country. Tn 
this good work all denominations of Ciristians may unite : 
they may all act inconcert. We think it an excellent and easy 
way of doing good.—Donations to this society will be thank- 
fully received : Ladies in the ne ‘ighborhc ood, who wish to be- 
come members, are invited to make application toany oi the o1- 
ficers of the society.] 
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Those of our subscribers who are yet in arrearages for the apres’ Vie 
TER, Will please to remember the call made on their punctuality in the 
Visiter. — A remittance of the amounts duc, either by letter, Tiree of | 

age ) or otherwise, will much oblige the editor, ani save ‘im tie troud! 
repeating that disagreeable task, to which the printing fateraity are so 


quently subjected, videlicet, Duxninc.f) 





We are requested to state that Mr. & Mrs. Farts’ Seminary } 
in this borough, is open for the reception of scholars—thc patronase of pa- 
rents and guardians is respectfully solicited, 
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FOR THE VISITER, 
The Farewell. 


When the mind is rack’d with sorrow— 

Leaving scenes that long were dear ; 
When it looks upon to-morrow, 

Fill’d with woe and boding fear ; 
Then it is the thrill is felt, 

Which looks and feeling can but tell ; 
Then it is the heart would melt, 

When it breathes the sad Farewell ! 


From the quiv’ring lips it falls— 

Oh, how thrilling is the sound ! 
Then it is the fond heart calls 

On the pleasures no more found. 
Anguish sits upon the brow, 

Sighs the heaving bosom tell ; 
Lips all trembling, fault’ring, now 


Reluctant breathe the last Farewell / 


RURALIA. 
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FOR THE VISITER. 
‘ 
A DUERTT. 
CORDELIA. 
Ah ! wilt thou leave me here, love, 
To mourn when thou art gone ° 
Ili shed tull many a tear, love, 
When I am left alone. 
He WILFRED. 
al Yes, I must say farewell, love, 
m Gf And from Cordelia part ; 
' But thou shalt ever dwell, love, 
: Within my doating heart. 


H CORDELIA. 
Oh, Wilfred stay ! go not away ; 
Without thee I must die, love, 
| i’]] follow thee, o’er land and sea ; 
z) Thou shait not from me fly, love. 
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WILFRED. 
Ah ! thoughtless maid, what hast thou said 4 
How couldst thou go with me, love ? 
When in the field, the sword I wield, 
What would become of thee, love ? 


CORDELIA. 
Oh, I can brave the storm, love, 
That rages in the fight ; 
I‘l] never think of harm, love, 
When thou art in my sight. 


WILFRED. 
But should thy Wilfred fall, love, 
By some rude savage hand, 
To whom then wouldst thou call, love, 
In that wild desert land ? 


CORDELIA. 
Oh ! then Pil ery to Him on high, 
To grant me death with thee, love 
For I should grieve, were | to live 
One moment without thee, love. 
WILFRED. 
Then come along, my arm is strong, 
Pll shield thee from all danger ; 
And when to death J yield my breath, 
Then weep thou o’er thy Ranger. 
7 BOTH. 
Now to the distant battle, 
Where cannons loudly thunder, 
Where drums and muskets rattle, 
We go....nor part asunder. 
*Twould break our hearts were we to part 5 
We shall no more be twain ; 
Jt Heav’n will hear our ardent pray’r, ~ 
We shall return again. Z. 
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The following lines of the eminently ingenious and pious Dr. Dopnniner, 
addressed to his “ Wife's Bosom,” are a more forcible plea for marriage, 
than are a hundred libertine arguments against it 


Open, open, lovely breast, 

Lull my weary head to rest ; 

Soft and warm, and sw eet and fair, 
Balmy antidote to care. 

Fragrant source of sure delight, 
Downy couch of welcome night, 
Ornament of rising day, 

Always constant, always gay ! 
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In this gentle, calm retreat, 

All the train of graces meet ; 
Truth, and innocence, and love, 
From this temple ne’er remove. 
Sacred virtue’s worthiest shrine, 
Art thou here, and art thou mine ° 
Wonder, gratitude and joy, 

Blest vicissitude ! employ 

Every moment, every thought, 
Crowds of cares are long torgot. 
Open, open, beauteous breast, 
Angels here might seek their rest. 
Cesar, fill thy shining throne, 

A nobler seat I call my own. 

r Here I reign with boundless sway, 
Here I triumph night and day ; 
Spacious empire ! gloriot is power ! 
Mine of inexhausted store ! 

Let the wretched love to roam, 
Joy and I can live at home. 
Open, open, balmy breast, 

Into raptures waken rest. 








From the Belfast News-Letter. 

The following lines were written on the departure of a young lady from 
her native place in Ireland, to be united to her betrothed husband in 
America. 

See’st thou, dear maid, yon setting sun, 
Sinking beneath the mountain blue, 

His course o’er this o.p world being run, 
He leaves us now to light the new. 


So thou, fair maid, who ever shone 
In virtue’s path serenely bright, 
Leav’st us thy absence here to mourn, 
And go’st to bless another’s sight. 
The radiance that in yon cloud glows, 
The sun’s retiring beams have left ; 
Such mild light from thy virtue flows, 
To cheer our hearts of thee bereft. 


But shallthe dear remembrance fade, 
As yon bright glow the dark-cloud flies ? 








iF No-——it shal! live, until death’s shade 
ei). Close o’er all sense, and memory dies. X. 
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